Big 3 Auto Firms Spurn Jobless Plea — 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, June 20.—The Big Three, Ford, General 


officials here yesterday that they oppose raises in unemploy- 


Motors and Chrysler, bluntly told labor and government | | | 
= | | 
ment compensation and will nol! Tray leader Walter Reuther, Emil / | | 
go to Washington to seek aid for Mazey a) Veonard. Wealeedl / 
jobless workers. — They also de- had asked industry leaders to go! & f | f | 


clared if increased contributions |4, Washington with them to seek, 


} 


are forced on them for increased jobs and Federal aid for the 200,-, 


unemployment Compensation, they 000 a . | 
: , uto jobless. gee | 
Be df move their plants out of Williams ait then mcctine ai Peentered a8 second ciass matter Oct. 22 1947, at the poss of ’ce at Wew York NN. FY. urder the act of March 3. 1879 


Michigan. ) 2 yj ‘orkers 10!) Vo} : 7 > 
— John S$. Bugas for Ford; John Seiten ep gdp re vot cP soeggm — “4 ew Farm) Thursday, June 21, 1950 
— at sal Price 10 Cents 


Leary for Chrysler and Harry An- that 9,000 cars a month are being: 
derson for GM. added pious'y | repossessed here. By Aug. 7, he. 
there would be mo more ayolls.| said 70,000 workers will have ex-| 

Lasofls, however, were taring | hausted their unemployment com-. 


place in Ford Rouge as they talke pensation. - | © « 
and Plyriont r workers heard reC- | The Big Three spokesmen re- 
ports that the entire Chrysler | fused to discuss such problems. 

chain. would shut down beginning | They merely said production on | | 


~ 


Aug. 1 for “model changeover”| the 1857 cars would not be in full 
and would not go into tull produc-| swing until October. | 
tion before October. This will Woodcock has charged that in- 
mean almost teu months of lav-offs dustry iS Pree. 


* Shutting: | 
for thousands. down the plants now until just be-' | 
— Bugas, Leary and Anderson; fore election and then plan- a 
made their remarks ata Task|“boom” to help reelect the Repub-; 
Force meeting, which has been) lican ticket. | 


a eh by mayors trom towns hit} No agreement could be reached 
yy layolls. These mayors together) at the Task Force meeting on any. 


| 


with Gov. Mennen Williams and’ proposal. 
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A FULL PAGE OF SPORTS! 
: Starting Today and Every Day | 
: In the Daily Worker 


—On the Back Page MOSCOW, June 20.—President Tito of Yugoslavia and the Soviet leaders today 
signed two declarations of solidarity—one for the two governments and the other for the 
Yugoslav Communist. League and the Soviet Communist Party. Premier Bulganin and 


a 
eals Court tO Get Tito signed the governments, a. ee —$ 
munique which pledged, coopera- PINEAU LAYS WREATH 


tion in the continuing “progress, 


sd lowards easing world tensions.” | 

0 a oral or lla | Communist Party secretary | 
Khrushchev and Vito signed the: 

Morton Sobell’s petition for a new trial. based on the joint Party statement seeking CO-! 
charge that prosecutors in his original trial “knowingly and Bperatven ol all progressive lorces| 
wilfully” used perjured testimony against him, will be carried Wreughout: the world. The state- 


cg oe ena 7 } ment spelled out the basis of co- 
fo the Circuit: Court oF Appeals inearthed since the old trial. thats,operation among working — class. 


this’ week or next. his faumnity all- | ® Both the prosecutors Irving parties “as being “equal, frank, 
, nounced. : Saypol and Roy Cohn visited fex-' democratic ancl accessible to 
| Subelly lawyers me Frank Don- ico after Sobell was kidnapped world public opinion.” 

i _T ee 10 Arthur’ there, but before his trial, and ~ It added: | 

Kinoyv cc eNew ork and Be NAMI ore fully aware that he was 


i 


7 —— — 


Dreytus of San Francisco — ate) snatched. not deported from Mex- “It is in the interest of the strug- 
moving to overrule tara Irving ‘co: gle for lasting owe e oie OO msure 
RKauliman, Whe vestordan rejected, — ¢ That although they knew the wide cooperation of all rie siete 
the motion for ao mew trial, __|Mexican government had nothing “Ye and peacelul lorces: which Is 
| Rauitnvan, Who presided at te ¢y do with the kidnapping and increasingly being manilested in 
triel which sent the Roseubergs forced ejection of Sabet they | the most varied forms und on a 
j to the electric chair and Sobell to) nevertheless told th jury he had World-wide scale. 

a 00-vear term in Alcatraz, said) been deported. ~ | | The Soviet and) Yuyoslav gev- 
fore AAR Coppin acont echoing his earlier Kaufman said “I find it hard to crnments) Communique’s would be 
pone, that moves for Sebel s Nee-| Helieve that a man who was seized'settled peacefully iia accordance 
dom were ntendedt to embarrass! and blackjacked ac he claims would ith the rights of China. They pre 
and bayeire our courts and our not have immediately shouted out pressed regret that China had not. 
peer. this injustice to the world instead: been given its righthul seat in the 


He said the appeal for a re-trial | of holding back this story as a United Nattons. maneieecesiae . 
ee ae FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER Christian Pineau places 


was “entirels devoid of merit .. .|sort of trump card.” | Both governments urged a ban 
the prisoner is entitled to no re-| The whole story of Sobell’s ab-'on atomic weapons, — on tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington  Naticnal 
‘emetery. 


| liet.” i " > ei { : , ° 
| : r duction — spelled out be. we They ‘considered that “negotia- 
The motion for a new trial for'Kaufman himself, in a motion tor.,- , | 
‘tions between the two Cerman 


~—Sobell was) based on evidence, (Continued on Page 7) le dee peninbiat ” | ie sd . 
Yugoslavia welcomed the Soviet | OMmmuUnists Pose 
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(EDITOR'S NOTE: Capt. Charles E. Fisher of-| The governments’ Communique 
Asheville, N. C., an Eastern Airlines pilot, witnessed from (found that in the past year “fure| By HARRY RAYMOND 
close range yesterday the crash of a Venezuelan passenger [ther progress has been made in Testifying for the second day, George Blake Charney, 


———< —_— 


‘ . , - 4 " san ° ° . . ‘ ’ . . 
Miles se two aaaele on = left and slightly below. I heard the the easing of international ten- defendant and first defense witness in the Smith Act trial 
piloting a flight from New York |LAV plane advise the Coast Guard sions. « Much was contributed of the six Communist, told the jury yesterday it was his 
to Puerto Rico at the time of it was i ee re veo this by the gg conference understanding cy ~ American same form in every. country. He 
the crash, gave this eyewitness next report from the L plane Jast year... In this period the}Communist Party has alwavs been ted the different: Mamet (thin: 

’ og bi, i as le: 9 ee ee ; stl é ae , “y] ‘ hy all ’ ! rms IM Uda, 
account to the United Press | ‘2S that he was leaving 8, OO al-istrength and prestige of the Unit ‘opposed to any “plotting by sma least Europe and the Soviet Union 
after he arrived in San Juan.) titude and that he was going to.ed Nations has been cre ae “consy iracies, and “force page Assexi hae ae 

° . ° dump his ng me They called for removing all and violence. _tbelieve that socialism could be es- 
By CAPT. CHARLES F. FISHER The LAV — asked if it as batriers to East-West trade. Chamey pointed out that his tablished here by the majority 
As told to the United Press all ce to dump the as in that The two countries pledged con-|Position was enunciated more than under the present governmental 

SAN JUAN, P. K.. June 20 (UP). cl ee auc vised him tinued “support to the emancipa- [00 years ago in the “Communist form, with its legislature, judicial 
T was informed Iyy New York Idle- it was K i the Pp ane was Over tion of dependent territories, and | Manifesto. : d b d and executive branches. 
wild control tower that the ssp he water. aki 1: help to poorly developed coun-| Charney was examinc a a — “It would require reshaping,” 
oan Boe vats _— was sae its ‘the (ccienieth a “A ‘wad (ties without military or political omer ce ae or Mr | Charney added. “something ager." 
n trouble. A short time later T saw cripple ané NAG’ tings. Be ae Continued on Page 7 
the plane flying at mv own altitude'no note of anxiety in his voice and |” -_. i; owe war ee refute the charge that he and co- ( Be!) 
of 9,500 feet. was very cool and calm. He spoke |, 7 a re Ph pecs : Ade defendants Alexander Trachten-|— 
They were in front of me, to my (Continued on Page 7) “ty tar 1 < ft . — “He (DErSs James, E. Jackson Jr., Sidney) ADDRESS OF 

the visit 0 one os *s ae —o ie! Steni, William Norman and -Fred FREE PRESS: COMM 
~ Nicommunique said the foundations), Fine, had conspired during . 


oo 
JIIMCROW.- and the were laid then for complete S0-/1945 to 1951 to teach and advo- The Emergency Committee . 
viet-Yugoslav reconcilation. cate violent overthrow of the gov-| for a Free Press has set up head- 


After the ceremonies, Tito left;crnment. quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., 
by train for Belgrade, ending his} Charney told the jury of eight} corner 16 St., Room 301. 
San three weck-state tour. He depart-|men and four women that it was a Send or bring all contributions 


ed with two gifts—a_ twin-engin| “distortion of Marxism-Leninism”| there to keep The Worker 


—See Page 2 |Hyushin airliner and two race to contend that the dictatorship of} going. Rebert Dunn is treasurer. 
: es, the proletariat would take the', _ —_ 
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SUMMERTIME... 


and where can you 


(if YOU are a Negro) 


They work fine together. But, except for parks, beaches and a few union-run resorts like the ILG’s Unity House and inter-racial camps like 


- Wingdale, there are still all too few places where Negro and white families can vacation together. 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. 

Thousands of harried New Yorkers are 
streaming to resorts, revving up old jalopies 
and snazzy new cars for travels throughout the 
-U.S., and making hotel reservations in far-away 
cities long planned for view. 

Plushier playground spots are swelling with 
citizens of fatter finances. But the wealthy dont 
have to wait for sweltering summer months; 
as usual practice, they pick up during freezing 
winter days and hike to the sunny climes of 
Miami and the “one-arm bandits” and gambling 
casinos of Las Vegas. 

if you happen to be Negro, Puerto Rican 
or Jewish, vacationing away from workday 
chores is a different matter. 

Like all workers of meager incomes, the ma- 
jority of Negroes and Puerto Ricans are bound 
in vacation choices by money not contained in 
pay envelopes. 

Take the Joneses, a Negro couple living in 
Warlem. 

\[r. Jones, conductor on the city’s subway 
system, averages about $78 a week. His wife, 
at home, adds to the kitty by taking in sewing. 
There are three little Joneses. 

When vacation rolls around, the Joneses 
are faced with a choice of using the money to 
catch up with pressing bills, or else, take off 
for two weeks from vexing year-round toils 
and cares. If the Jatter is chosen, they have 
about $200 of scrimped savings, pooled eam- 
ings and union-won vacation finances to cover 
the deal. Mother and Father Jones could enjoy 
a pretty successful jaunt on this fee, but the 
children are in desperate need of relief from 
sizzling city pavements. Hence, any trip must 
be budgeted for five. 


They decide to cool] it at home for one week, 
and spend the other at a distance. 


THE QUESTION IS... 


The question now is—where? 


Though the state law against discrimina- 
tion, combined with determined and vigilant 
efforts of the NAACP, American Jewish Con- 
gress, Anti-Defamation League, and other civic 


and community organizations, has made it prac- 
fically impossible for vacation establishments 
to openly deny Negro and minority patronage, 
other methods are used. 

Reservations denied on appearance of ap- 
plicants, jacked-up prices, curt services, and a 
varicty of other subtleties employed to turn away 
unwanted minority group customers. - 

Like the Joneses, many Negro vacationers, 
feartul of discrimination snubs, will restrict vaca- 
tion sojourns to Negro-owned or operated vaca- 
tion sites and those labeled “interracial” in 
newspaper ads. Some of richer means choose 
Paradise Farms, predominantly a Negro resort, 
75 miles from New York City. Others rent 
cabins in nearby woodlands and beside state 
waters. | 

Of the mixed resorts, Camp Wingdale has 
been one of the most pepular through the years. 

Outside the state, Atlantic City, N.J., with 
widely-supplied Negro summer accommoda- 
tions, bulges with Negro visitors from New York 
City and surrounding metropolitan territories. 
For weekend bus jaunts, Saratoga, N.Y., is a 
popular favorite. 

JIMCROW ODYSSEYS 


Negro vacationers with autos, touring the 

U.S. or motoring southward to visit relatives 
and friends, are more than likely faced with 
jimcrow odysseys—rebuffs in eating places, re- 
fusals of motel reservations, denial of use of 
rest room facilities, nasty services when served, 
and a thousand other vicious snubs turning a 
pleasurable trip into a nerve-wracking ordeal. 
The South, of course, is most notorious, but 
evidence supplicd yearly by Negro motorists 
suffering on highways stretching North, East 
and West, is no less distasteful. 
_ Many Negro motorists, before embarking on 
such journeys, forearm themselves with folders 
supplied by agencies listing places catering to 
them along routes traveled. 

“Vacation and recreation without humilia- 
tion, is the promise of an ad run by Travel- 
guide, Inc., located at Fifth Ave, New York. 

For many Puerto Rican vacationers, as with 


Negroes from the South and the West Indies, 
vacations are used to visit families and friends 
in Puerto Rico. Taking advantage of reduced 
rates offered by airlines, these visits are often 
made by entire families. 

Forty to 50 resort sites, located in the Lower 
Catskill area of the state, are the ones most fre- 
quented by Spanish-speaking vacationers. In 
many of these resorts, owned predominantly 
by Americans whose ancestry dates back to 
Spain rather than Latin America, darker-skin- 
ned Puerto Ricans also face discrimination bans 
practiced in other resorts. 


RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS 


An increasingly popular practice of Puerto 
Rican vacationers—those who can afford it—is 
renting weekend space in homes located in ris- 
ing Puerto Rican communities in Fast Brent- 
wood and Bay Shore, Long Island. 

As for restrictive covenants against Jews, 
the time is not too far in the distant past when 
“selected clientele,” “special guests,’ “near 
Protestant and Catholic churches,’ and other 
such advertisements, constituted rampant bans 
against Jewish patrons. 

Such “no Jews” rules, for the most part, 
have been forced out of newspaper ads and 
open practice, but more refined methods are 
still employed, especially by snootier resorts, 
to eliminate Jewish attendance. 

In conclusion, the majority of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans along with large segments of 
Jewish workers, are forced by necessity to 
spend their one, two, or three weeks surcease 
from daily clock-punching, at home. 


Weekend visits to city beaches, parks and 
pools; sessions with relatives and friends; trips 
to movies and other sights within the city and 
nearby countryside; lolling around and getting 
household chores accomplished—often make up 
their daily vacation fare. 

Coney Island, Rockaway Beach, Orchard 
Beach, Central Park, and others, are more often 
than not, the extent of their travels during 
cherished vacation time. 


TOMORROW : Herbert Signer writes about Summer 


sime—and vacation Clauses in union contracts, ae 
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“WASHINGTON FARM OFFICIALS 


rictie eave mmm Dry New Steel Wage 
Talk Today With Big3 


yesterday as head of the federal Farme?s Home. Administration, | 
By GEORGE MORRIS 


there was an illuminating Senate hearing on his behavior that 
reads like a primer on “how to get ahead in Washington.” 

The United Steelworkers of America ncgotiating committee 
noon for another session with the “Big Three” 


While the farmers worried about drought, witnesses told the | 
hearing, McLeaish’s problems were more on the wet side. One | 
stone wall in two days of indiv 
bers of the negotiating teams of ~ —-—--. 


witness testificd that the farm official polished off “nearly a fifth of 
| “4 ‘ on C 
the union that met with each fEND BUILDING TRADES 


whiskey” in a couple of hours, after conferring with President | 
| the companies Tuesday and yes-, 


Eisenhower on drought problems. 
Then a housewife from Boseman, Mont., Mrs. Katharyn Carter, 
terday departed reget 3 except UN ION MERGER B AN 
for their chiefs who are scheduled: WASHINGTON, June 20 (FP). — The AFL-CIO Building 


who used io work for McLeaish’s agency, described one of their 
to hold a meeting with David J. 
J Trades Department has called. off its rebellion against Jocal and 


office parties. 
She said the agency bosses would get tanked up, then “dance 
McDonald, USW president, this} - , . 
morning, to assess their experience. state mergers of AFL and CIO union groups. 
Buitding Trades % tment president Richard Cray wrote 


around the tabics kissing all the girls.” 
Some of their husbands, she said, pulled the women away. 
But the rest. she explained, were thinking of promotions and 
McDonald said after the futile 
meetings yesterday afternoon that. all building trades unions to discontinue their two-month Oppost- 
each of the smallest companies pre- tion to such mergers. Gray said AFL-CIO president George Meany 
had propesed a new method of — jurisdictional problems 


“let their wives get fawned over.” 
A 
AS THEY SEW, THEY REAP 
sented the “identical” proposal 
. ? 7 ‘ ' a ) ° sé . ° . . 
handed the union by U.S. Stecl which “we believe will be the means of settling this controversy 
to the satisiaction of all concerned.” 
offers were “entirely inadequate.” 
The compantes’ position was a 
tives their joint ad, asserting their! r 
shidaity tor the puckaee alewls T MIES’ WITCHHUNT FIRING 
There were no. signs that the. 
funion’s four-man negotiating com-! 
‘talks with the “Big Three” set for New York Times was justified in ate Internal Security Subcommit- 
2 p.m. today. dismissing a copy-editor because of tee and told his emplovers that he 
Otherwise. The talks with the in- peal will be taken, officials of New 
‘dividual Companies were part of York City’s Local 3, American 
‘company separately. Actually, none ahle and arbitrary Son 
oe i ies. cage aul ta ade , retary, said no further legal action Tetsonabl and arbitrary. Tt is not 
» seen eee eR OUT was expected in the case -of Jack the mere whim of an unconscion- 
the industry’s output. “asa ee > conte ee Times’ los 
| There sg lieeldicod oe tee Edward Corsi, former state indus- | On the contrary, th A imes loss 
| »s trial commissioner. of confidence in Mr. Shefer rests 
ee ; wees ys ‘identification with the Communist 
maintain its friendly relations eleventh hour before the June 30, —| cause, his membership in the Party 
with the United States while show- midnight deadline. A strike has al- | 
all but the small negotiating com- 
‘mittee indicates that the union 


Bethlehem and Republic—a_five- 
vear no strike pact—and all of their 
foregone conclusion because — as 
they met with union representa-| — 
offered, appeared in 300) newspa- 
/pers across the country. 
‘inittee headed by McDonald has: 
lany basis for new hopes in the An arbitrator's ruling that the had been subpoenacd by the Sen- 
The situation simply adds up to past Communist Party membership was formerly an active member of 
a deadlock and no one expected is “final and binding” and no ap- the Communist Party. 
the process of going through the Newspaper Guild, said yesterday. 
‘motions of negotiations with each 
. M. Michael Potoker, Guild sec- 
“of the line set by the three firins, mv shia conmlover a : rights 
I cms foe EX neniuad ‘ Shafer, 44, whose dismissal was able emplover callous to the rights 
| ACC ! OY cD) Crecht oO . Ohhh ep Tt 
upheld vesterdav by the arbitrator, of his employes. 
| ‘past, that if any break comes in lon a reviewable fact-Mr. Shafer’s 
He said he feels sure Irance can the deadlock it will be on the : 
| . sw | st'and the reactivation of that mem- 
my an understanding of Rus- ready been authorized for that day. 
sia’s new program for coexistence. The departure from New York of 
leaders do not expect anything new 
to report to the executive boa 


will try this after- 
corporations after coming up against a 
idual conferences with 11 of the top steel firms. All mem- 


V———— ee ee ee eee; 


cial 


The building trades group of former AFL craft unions had 
complained that industrial unions formerly in the CIO were doing 
construction wotk around manufacturing plants that should” be 
performed by the building trades members. 


—_ — mae ee 
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MRs. FLORENCE DOSS of Portland, Ore. (second from 
left), hokls $25,000 check she won for designing first prize costume 
in natignal contest held here at Coliscum. Model Terry Farrell 
(left) weers the prize-winner. $10,000-winner is Mrs. J. G. Smith, 
Virginia Beach, Va., with model (right) wearing her creation. 


PINEAU URGES BETTER 
CONTACTS WITH EAST 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—The. the east and west. 


Corsi’s ruling declared: 

“The Tines’ Joss of confidence 
in Mr. Shater is not a Joss of con 
fidence im a vacuum. It is not un- 


) 
\ . 


United States and France called 
~ today for disarmament “through 
an cHective system of control.” 


—— oe — ee 


(See Editorial Page 5) 


The ~ call was contained in The Times dismissed Shafer la 
joint communique issued at the 
close of the third and final meet-. 
ings between Secretary of State: The Dulles-Pineau communique 
Tohn Foster Dulles and French said: 

Foreign Minister Christian Pineau.! “While recognizing the possible 

Earlier, Pineau conferred brief- value of a reduction in convention- 
ly with President Eisenhower inal forces and armaments the secre- | 
Walter Reed Hospital, and spoke tary and foreign minister agreed Jron Age Magazine, principal 
before a national press club that in light of modern military spokesman for the indusicy, sail 
Junch. Itechnology only a program which (Continued on Page 7) 

In his speech, the visiting envoy dealt with the atomic threat, by a 


urged the United States to seek safeguarding the world against RETAIL WAGE 


better contacts with Communist! surprise attack, to 


—i 
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ANACONDA, AMER. SMELTING 
_— the world HEARING TODAY SIGN WAGE INCREASE PACT 


nations as a step in raising the give to the peoples 

ideological iron curtain between real security.” A New York State hearing on DENVER, June 20.—Two more’ per firm's workers, provides for an 

- a2 ee ee aT — ‘retail wages opens — at the of the “Big Four’ in copper came immediate raise of 10 cents with 
‘Bar Association building, 42 W. to terms today with the Interna-' six cents added on July, 1957 and 
44 St., at LOAM. tional Union of Mine, Mill and July 1958. In addition, each time 


SCHOOL AID BILL CLEARED Conducted by the State Retail Smelter Workers (independent) on; an across-the-board raise goes into 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—The minded him that in the 1952 elec- Wage Board. of the Department a three-year agreement. Kennccott effect a quarter cent will be added 
House Rules Committee todav!tion Gen. Eisenhower had promis- of Labor, the hearings are being Copper is still to complete nego- to increase the span between clas- 


cleared the $1.6 billion School con-'ed Federal aid tor schools. ‘held to determine whether to raise. tiations with the union. sifications. This will bring. the 
struction bill for a House vote. The House Education Commit- retail minimum wage standards. The Anaconda Co. and Ameri-} three-year direct wage increase to 

The committec in the morning |, tw wntedd 04a See ie, Sessions will continue in Syra-'can Smelting & Refining reached an average of 27 cents an hour. 
+ xpagahllldpataa " _—— The pact also provides for pen- 


heard Rep. Ralph Gwinn (R-NY) ie ett in d Federal f ap cuse June 25, and in Albany June an agreement substantially pat-) 
en en oe ener end © 8! TO Ceny 2 Cueral mmancial 26. terned after the Phelps-Dodge Co. sion increases. improvements in 


| ° e ° ° . ; . . . i ss : ° . . . fae 

“unadulterated socialism — Ameri-: aid to school districts that fail to The Board will make its sug- pact signed earlier. ithe vacation clause, higher insur 
. ° ' . ’ . ° ‘ a . . . ‘ ‘ 

Can Variety. comply with the U. S. Supreme gestions to State Labor Commis-' The Anaconda agreement, sub-|ance and welfare benefits and a 


Rep. Ray Madden (D-Ind) re-' Court decision against segregation. sioner Isadore Lubin. ject to ratification by the big cop- seventh holiday. 
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Packinghouse Union Meet Unanimously Votes Merger 


In referring to the attacks on the any national labor federation in 
Canada. 

Hans Nactscher, president of 
the. Food and Drink Workers 
Federation of West Germany, 
spoke of the dangers of automation. 
!- Naetscher, who is a butcher by 
° eé 
trade, said that “we* have to be 
watchful that the capitalistic sys- 
tem not introduce its own dictator- 
ship even under the slogan of 


ed cheers when he declared that dent Eisenhower's health but be-) 
the labor movement should “drive! cause of his reactionary record on: NAACP by southern states, he 
ithe Dixiecrats out of the Demo- social and economic questions. {pointed out that there is nothing 
cratic Party. He called for adop-| Ye called for a crusade by labor; the NAACP advocates that is not 
tion of a strong civil rights plat-' that would change the political! in the . Constitution. He 
form at the Democratic Party con-| complexion of the country in the! described the terror against the 
unanimously and with a 4Q-/| vention, which could not be sup-! next 20 years as it has changed the; Negro people in Mississippi and 
minute «dramatic demonstration |Ported by Eastland or Talmadge. | workers’ economic well being in | declared that the hour tor free- 
endorsed the merger agreement| He declared that “no union in’ the past 20 years. dom has arrived. P 

with the Amalgamated Meat Cut-| America has done a better job end- | Dr. T.R.M. Howard, Negro He asked: “How Dull ee 
ters and Butcher Workmen of ing second class citizenship than Jeader, yesterday labeled the| retary of State Mr. Dulles can g0 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CINCINNATI, June 20.— 
The 10th constitutional con- 
vention of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America 


to Geneva and talk about°* free 


North America. 

Delegates greeted adoption of 
the proposal with fireworks and 
floor parades. 

Reelected unanimously were 
Ralph Helstein, president; G. R.| 
Hathaway, secretary-treasurer, and. 
Russell Lasley, A. T. Stephens and 
Fred Dowling, vice-presidents, as’ 
well as all district directors, 4 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 


has the UPWA.” 


He hailed the new polticial 
climate of the past few years, and 
denounced “police state methods” 
that find people “guilty by accusa- 
tion =. by kinship.” The _ 
tiona urity program, e- 
clared, still denies rights to many 
people. He called the right to dis- 
sent a, basic American right. 


of the United Auto Workers, evok-' 


He urged the defeat of the, Ad- 


| ministration not because of Presi- 


the powers of Sen. James O. East- 


White Citiizens Council “an _ or- 
ganization which is a threat to 
organized labor,” in an address to 
the convention. He hailed the 


‘ 


union for its dedication to democ-}. 


racy in America. 
Dr. Howard was given a stand- 
ing ovation. 


He urged labor to help curb 


elections in Germany and behind 
the Iron Curtain when we cant 
have a free election in Mississippi?” 

Miss Hugette Plamodon, a mem- 


ber of the United Packing House 
Workers Union in Canada and re- 
cently elected as a vice president 


of 


democracy itself, thus making a 
farce of human liberty.” 

He called for world labor unity, 
and stated that “we in the trade 
unions should become more and 
more conscious of this power (of 


(the labor movement). The attempt 
newly united Canadian} 
| Labor. Congress, brought greetings 


to increase exploitation of labor is 
an international plight, and there- 
fore we must, im, trade 


from that body. She is_ the’ first 


land (D-Miss) as the chairmayp, 
| the Senate Judiciary Committes. 


of 


‘woman elected as an officer ‘of 


anicnists of the world ‘uniite.” 
j 
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COAST ‘PEOPLE'S WORLD’ 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE || sncwers some critics 


oe being, among other things, too 
Let's Think and a . error of again misjudging cap- 


sketchy. I believe she is right. 
Say What We Mean And I would add that it is 
astounding to find nothing at all 
in such a report es eget | the 
actual organizational condition 
of our Party. 
My suggestion is that, insofar as 
possible, the forthcoming articles 
from our leadership not only in- 
clide the dissenting opinions but 
be published in an organize 
fashion. Conflicting opinions 
should be presented in the same 
issue, and that issue, should if 
possible include also relevant 
contributions from readers. 
Otherwise we shall all be con- 
fronted with a clipping and ar- 
ranging job that should not be 
necessary; clipping should be 
enough! 

STANLEY ARCHER. 
o eo 


Baltimore. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

On June 5 Max Gordon ex- 
amined the phrase “dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” Certainly it 
would be better to just call it 
“working class rule.” But lets 
not get tied to any particular 
phrase or expression. There are 
a jot of wavs to tell someone 
what it would mean to have the 
workingmen and women run- 
ning the government for their 
own benefit. | 

Some high-talutin’ memorized 
slogans have been used in place 
of ordinary common sense. We 
still talk too much about “petty- 
bourgeois ideology” when we 
should be talking about middle- 
Glass thinking; and too many 
wople call big business, “the big 
Ourgeoisie. 

Many terms Engels used in his 
earliest translations of Marx 
seemed to have stuck in our con- 
vérsation like passwords between 
lodge brothers, but they have no 
meaning at all to the average 
Ainevican workingman or wom- 
an. Let's stop using a different 
language, Lets sav what we 
mean. let's think what we mean 
and Jets sav ait) like ordinary 
working people. 

And “hero-worship” is easier to 
vnderstand than “cult of the in- 
dividual” 

ROY WOOD. 
fe) © col 
Belter Organization 
Of Discussion Urged 
BRONX 
editor, Daily Worker: 

Mav | offer a few comments 
an) a sugyvestion. 

1. More discussion of 
leturian | Revolution and — the 
Benevade Kanutskv” will better 
prepare us for the essential job 
Of explaining why class content 
Ss omoae important than the 
the “dictatorship” and 
“democracy. But PT think many 
miss an equally important point 
advanced by Max Weiss: the 
concrete world | situation has 
Changed, favorably to us, and 
one concrete force we deal with 
is the basic belief of the Ameri- 
can people in’ the Constitution. 

2. Herbert Aptheker was in 
my opinion justified im correct- 
ise some of the weaknesses in 
the Daih’s editorial on the 
Khhrushchev's secret: report. But 
P regret that his remarks prob- 
ably obscured a much more im- 
portant consideration, the abso- 
lite necessity. for such an edi- 
torial—even with defects. 

3. A recent correspondent ob- 
jected to the Dennis report as 


“Pro- 


words 


The Leadership 
Is Lagging 

CHICAGO. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I have just finished rereading 
the Khrushchev report of the 
closed session, It left me with a 
sick feeling. IHlowever, my se- 
sponsibilities for that sector of 
the fight for socialism are only 
secondary. It looks to me as if 
the Soviet C. P. is well on the 
wav to cleaning its own house 
and accelerating the drive for- 
ward toward Communism. Sad- 
dening as the revelations are to 
any feeling person, they cannot 
be allowed to cloud over the 
inain picture. The U.S.S.R. is a 
Socialist country. It is correcting 
its errors. It is moving forward 
in a correct direction. 

It is time that we American 
Communists did the same thing. 
Corect OUR errors, clean our 
own house and straighten out 
our own policies; and perh%ps 
even at the expense of the jobs 
of some of our own 
trenched Jeadership. Tsay Jeader- 
ship because it is their official 
title. Misleadership would be 
more accurate if we are to judge 
by some of the mistakes we are 
now examining. From what = I 
read ju the Worker and the 
Daily, the majority) of — these 
leaders dont seem to have really 
learned their lessons in the past 
lO or 20 vears that they have 
held office. 

We are now coming to the 
conclusion that some of our 
major policies of the past 10 or 
lS years were ip error. 

Our postwar estimates of a 
coming depression (right away) 
were » Brice and incontestably 
wrong. From. this stemmed all 
manner of mistakes. Our work 
in the Jabor movement, our part 
in making the Marshall) Plan 
grounds for a split in the CIO, 
our estimate of the war danyer. 


well en-® 


italism. (We called our mistakes 
“Browderism’” then). 

Prior to this was our estimate 
of the war as strictly imperialist 
(until the day the U.S.S.R. 
was attacked). 

} might add that in general a 
Jook at our policies and programs 
of the past periods does not 
encourage confidence in the wis- 
dom of our leadership. 

Jt was our responsibility as 
members of the CPUSA to cor- 
rect these policies and when 
necessary change the leadership. 
To suggest this was often called 
“Rank— and Fileism,” “Anti- 
leadership” ete. 

We have distorted our demo- 
cratic centralism. We have had 
the centralism without — the 
democracy. We discussed pre- 
digested, unanimously approved 
national committee — reports. 
True, none of us was shot as 
“enemies of the people” but 
there was always the threat of 
expulsion as “enemies of the 
working class” if we differed too 
sharply. Many good Communists 
dropped) out) under these cir- 
cumstances. Some were kicked 
out (and were not phonies or 
stool pigeons either). 


And now what is happening. 
We have a good discussion going 
in the Worker and in the Party 
on Whats been wrong and how 
to move forward correctly. Ive 
read more good letters in the 
Just three months than [ve seen 
in 6 years in the YCL and 15 
vears in the Party. The sugges- 
tions from the long unheard 
Rank and File are tor the most 
part good. I hope to see a lot 
of these Comrades at the con- 
vention. 

But the Jeadership seems to 
be still following the pattern of 
Mnaninous reports handed down 
from above (Dennis, for exam- 
ample), new policies projected 
from above without prior dis- 
cussion or convention approval 
(lor example, Mac Weiss” policy 
on peaceful change to socialism 
being in the cards here). These 
leadership methods MUST BE 
CHANGED. Many of our lead- 
ership have Jost contact with our 
membership, the American 
working chiss, and in fact, real- 
itv. Many have become first 


Glass bureaucrats. These should. 


he relieved of their heavy  re- 
sponsibilities as leaders and per- 
mitted to refresh their contacts 
with the working class at the 
point of production, to demon- 
strate their abilities as Worker 
salesmen and = shop-club build- 
ers. This must be the real pre- 
requisite for their “rehabilita- 
fion” not just breast - beating 
confessions of past errors. Let 


The following editorial en- 
titled, “A Renly to Critics,” ap- 
peared in the People’s World of 


Sun Francisco, on June 18: 
* *® * ; 


with Khrushchev, his estimate of 
the Stalin era constitutes a docu- 
ment of major importance, which 
cannot be ignored by anyone wha 
wishes to understand what has 


By correspondence and word of 
mouth some readers have disputed 
the wisdom of publishing the text 
of Nikita Khrushchev’ speech on 
Stalin, as released by the State De-| 
partment. 


Our editorial comment on the 
Khrushchev text has also been 


challenged. 

Two principal questions have 
been posed: 

® Was it proper to publish a 
document which the State Depart- 
ment obviously released to further 
its own ends? 

® Did not our editorial continue 
an old vice in a new form by 
uncritically accepting what Khrush- 
chev is supposed to have said, just 
as in past years there was an uncrit- 
ical acceptance of declarations by 
Stalin and other Soviet spokes- 
men? 

We published the text because, 
‘to us, it seemed authentic. (By now 
‘that is an academic issue, because 
it the document was not authentic 


ithen the Soviet government has 


had more than ample time to ex- 
pose it as a forgery or a distortion.) 
Whether one agrees or disagrees 


—_———— = + — =e 


us adopt a principle of agp 
some of our leadership eac 
year. If Stalin had been potated 
some of the U.S.S.R. troubles 
might have been avoided. They 
would not have been worse. 
Ditto with Browder here. Let's 
not have a repetition of Central- | 
ism with no democracy. Only 
real party democracy now and 
in the future is the guarantee of — 
avoiding the tvpe of errors we 
have made in the past and cor- 
recting those we may make in 
the future. —M, 


Asks Airing of | 
Differences ) 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I have learned that differences 
exist between Joseph = Starobin 
and other Marxists on various 
aspects of current. policy. 

Since these differences have 
not been aired, and apparent! 
there is no thought that cn 
and file opinion might aid in a 
correct: resolution of the differ- 
ances, T supose I'll have to wait 
until Henry Schwartz, or some 
other “expert,” writes an expose 
on the differences, giving me 


happened in the Soviet Union, 
what is happening now, and what 
it means for the future, not only 
of the Soviet people, but for all 
mankind. ) 


Indeed, without knowing what 
Khrushchev said, it is impossible 
to assess it critically. Thus, w@ 
were convinced we were perfrome 
ing a service to our readers by 
making the text available to them. 

That it had come from the State 
Department was not our fault. We 
believe (and we said so) that the 
Soviet leaders blundered by not 
releasing the text to the world, 
thus permitting the State Depart- 
ment to exploit the release for “its 


own ends. | 
Indeed, one of the primary aims 


of our initial editorial was to coune. 


ter the State Department prop 
aganda, an aim which could not be 
served by an ostrich-like approach 
to the Khrushchev report. 

If the impression was created of 
an wneritical acceptance of the 
Khrushchev text, that is mislead- 
ing. Bv all means, read that speech 
critically. 

We read it critically, and it cone 
firmed two conclusions: that grave 
and sweeping injustices were come 
mitted during the Stalin era, that 
excessive power and glory was 
vested in one man. Believing these 
conclusions valid, we were duty 
bound to comment on their im- 
plications. 

Some portions of Klirushchev’s 
speech struck us as questionable 
or incomplete. Under that head- 
ing we would include his explana- 
tion of what he and other Soviet 
leaders were and were not doing, 
his description of Soviet unpre- 
paredness on the eve of the Nazi 
invason, his omission of any ref- 
erence to the fate of Jewish leaders 
and institutions, and some of dis 
innuendoes. 

Having said that. the main thing 
still remains. The Khrushchev 
speech represents an attempt to 
cope with and to eradicate evils. 
that flourished in the Stalin era. 

The speech also placed a heavy 


‘burden on us who not only de- 


fended the achievements of so- 


cialism, but also ——— for all 


the specific evils that developed, in 
the Soviet Union. It is incumbent 


the opportunity of learning what pon us to re-examine critically 


they are and giving me the 
sibility of forming my own judge- 
ens, —B. C. 


Os- |Our own attitudes. That is a re- 
isponsibility we cannot and will not 
shirk. 


GUESS AGAIN, 


TO THE VAST changes now 
getting under wav in the Soviet 


Union, the reactionaries in) our 
country have only one answer: 
nothing is changing at all. 

Along with 
the theme that 
nothing § is 
changing = in 
the Soviet 
Union, goes a 
sub ¢ theme: 
nothing. is 
changing 
among Amer- 

Wan = Commu- 
nists, 

One who teels it his duty to 
ping this line is Fulton Lewis 
Jr... the McCarthvite broadcaster 
and) columnist for the Hearst 
chain (“chain” is just the word). 

Lewis is concerned with the 
elect among the American peo- 
ple of what has appeared in the 
Daily Worker in recent months 
—especially the portions that 
have been quoted widely in the 
press and over TV and radio. 


As an example, Lewis, in a 


column last week, picked up the 


FULTON LEWIS . . . 


DW editorial on Khrushchev’s 
speech on Stalin. In this edi- 
torial the DW declared that the 
Khrushchev speech was evidence 
of great changes” taking place 
in the USSR. At the same time, 
the DW frankly stated what it 
considered — shortcomings — in 
Khrushchev's speech. 
Writes Lewis: 


“While the anti-Stalin’ era 
holds sway, Communists around 
the world, such as American 
Reds, are being allowed com- 


plete freedom to speak their 


own minds. ... But sooner or 
later, the time will come when 
the Kremlin again clamps down 
and decrees that Communists 
shall believe only what they are 
told to believe, that they will 
utter only the words they\ are 
told to utter.” 


Lewis describes some of the 
things that have appeared in the 
DW as “inconceivable” and 
adds: 

“The paper . >. knows it bet- 
ter enjoy its rare freedom while 
it can, knowing that the crack- 


_ down will come im the ‘not ‘téd 


distant future.” 
i. 


THE MEANING of all this 
is not hard to fathom. The false 
and slanderous picture of Amer- 
ican Communists painted by the 
MecCarthvites, is now becoming 
harder and harder to sell. One 
of the reasons for this is the in- 
dependent position which the 
Daily Worker has developed 
more fully in recent months—a 
fact that has received consider- 
able publicity. Lewis tells his 
readers that they must not fall for 
this—that the more the DW 
changes, the more it remains the 
same, that before Jong it will 
all end. 

If Lewis returns to his theme 
this week, he will have a diffi- 
cult. time of it. For since he 


wrote his column, there has been 
a tremendous development 
among Communists the world 
over — a development which 
proves that the question of in- 
dependence, as expressed by the 
DW, far from being a fly-by- 
night affair, ig only just begin- 


statements by Jeaders of the big- 
gest Communist Parties in the 
capitalist world—the Italian and 
French parties—and by the Lon- 
don Daily Worker. In these 
statements, expressions of con- 
fidence in the Soviet Union were 
accompanied by fraternal but 
sharp criticism and by demands 
for Marxist answers to still un- 
answered questions about the 
Stalin era. 
* 

For the past four months it 
seemed that the DW was the 
only workingclass paper in the 
capitalist world (except for the 
Morning Freiheit and the West 
Coast People’s World) to speak 
as it did. This, believe me, was 
not easy. Especially when the 
very fact that we were alone 
raised sincere worries among 
some of our readers and promi- 
nent contributors that somehow 
the DW was going off the deep 
end. Some said we must not 
criticise—others, while agreein 
that we could criticise, insist 
that we “must not demand,” etc. - 

‘The. DW. would be the frst to 


‘Hing. I refér,'of course; to the | adatit that asme of what it has: - peogress. and : 


By ALAN MAX 


written in the past few months 
was said clumsily, perhaps even 
crudely. This was due partly to 
the rigors of daily journalism, 
but especially to the fact that 
the paper was ploughing new 
ground, 
I am confident that now that 
some of the foremost Marxists 
throughout the world are tak- 
ing up these questions, there 
will be mutual assistance in 
moving forward. It is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that some of our 
friendly critics here will now 
use their talents more affirma- 
tively. | 
. : 

PEOPLE LIKE Fulton Lewis 
know what they are about in 
trying to tell the American peo- 
ple that everything is the same 
as it always was. The people 
sense there is something new, in 
the first place in the Soviet 
Union, but also in the Commu- 
nist movements everywhere. And 
what is new will immeasurably 
strengthen not only the cause 
of socialism—but, more imme- 
diately, the cause. of. peace, 
demecraty: :.  «: 


meme 6 ene 
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CORSI KNOWS BETTER 


AN ARBITRATOR has ruled that “The New York 
Times was justified in dismissing a copy editor in whom 
it had Jost confidence because his past Communist Party 
membership made him unfit to hold a sensitive job.” 

The quotations are the Times’ and so is the idea that 
a “sensitive” job is one in which a guy with a pencil checks 
the spelling of Lollobrigida. 

But the decision is all Edward Corsis, the Republican 
politico who served as arbitrator. 

It’s a bad decision, in the wretched McCarthyite man- 
ner, by any standard of a mans right to earn his livelihood 
and be measured by how he does his job. 

But it’s a particularly sickening verdict because the 
man who made it has himself felt the hot breath of the 
witchhunters on his neck. 

It was Corsi who lost the job as State Department 
pnmigration consultant when he was attacked for his al- 
leged associations with organizations on the Attorney 
General's ‘subversive’ list for his alleged leftist leanings. 

Neither Corsi's Republican credentials nor his appoint- 
ment by President, Eisenhower were able to save his job. 

The Newspaper Guild, which defended Jack Shafter, 
the copy editor, before arbitrator Corsi, described the 
‘Yimes’ action in firing him, after he invoked the Fifth 
Amendment before the Eastland Comittee, as “wholly 
subjective... 2 And the Guild was right. For the Times’ 
sole defense for firing its employe was that it had “lost con- 
fidence’ in his ability to copy read foreign news, including 
that trom Communist countries, with objectivity. Yet 
neither Corsi nor the Times indicate the evidence that 
Shafer tailed to do his work properly. 

The Times itself was the main target of the Eastland 
Committee. But would the Times want the public to “lose 
confidence” in it, too, because of the witchhunters smears? 


LOUISIANA VICTORY 


REPEAL by the Louisiana legislature of that state's 
misnamed “right-to-work” Jaw, the first of the 18 states 
with those anti-labor statutes to do so, may well augur a 
reverse trend. The victory should give new encouragement 
to labor's struggle for an end of these laws aimed at weak- 
ening unions and curbing organizing efforts. 

If it can be done in Louisiana, it can be done in the 
other states. The achievement should be a spur to political 
action by labor. It was the result of an intense drive by 
the now merged labor movement of that southern state. 

It should be further borne in mind that this victory 
comes in the face of the intense racism organized by the 
same forces that had waged the drives for the “right-to- 
scab” laws. They are currently trying to expand the White 
Citizens into the field of union-busting. 

The success in Louisiana should also strengthen con- 
fidence in the fight for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. It 
was the enactment of that law in 1947 that gave the green- 
light for the “right-to-work” movements today leaded by 
Fred Hartley, co-author of the Jaw. 

With the labor movement united and preparing for 
major organizing drives, especially in textile, the political 
fight for the freedom to organize, assemble and. dis- 
tribute Jeaflets at southern factory towns is certainly a 


key struggle. 


STEEL SET TO STRIKE 

IN TEN DAYS the entire steel industry, employing 
650,000 workers, will be shut by a strike unless the cor- 
porations come through with an 11th hour acceptable pro- 
posal. From the looks of things at this moment, a strike 
seems more likely than not. 

The United Steelworkers of America is preparing its 
members for the walkout. We may be sure, as previous steel 
and other strikes demonstrated, that the propaganda mills 
of the employers will let loose all the deceit, lies and half- 
truths their press agents can dream up. The workers will 
be pictured as ungrateful and contemptuous of company 
“generosity.” The union will be blamed for the big steel 
price hikes the companies claim they must impose. 

But the public will not be so easily deceived, knowing 
of the amazing profits due to an equally amazing increase 
in productivity and the extortionate monopoly prices. ‘The 
“package” offered by the steel companies is a fool's pack- 


age. There is a string attached to much of what they “give’ 


and for the most part, as the union’s president, David J. 
McDonald, said, the offer consists of trimmings to cover up 
the real thing—a five-year freeze the companies seek to 
impose on conditions and wages. They want this “peace” 


in the industry with the workers hamstrung by a no-strike | 


rule, unable to resist while all-out expansion, automation, 
speedup and other job-cutting forms are applied. 

As George Meany, AFL-CIO president, pledged to the 
steel workers, the 15,000,000 united unionists will stand 
solidly hy the steelworkers, come what may on midnight 


Of juneQu = sate ei 


a 


| 


} 


being waged by southern Ne- 
groes can escape attrition only 
by masses of “neutral” whites 
breaking with the tradition of 
white supremacy. For under the 
pressure of the white supremac- 
ists who control the Deep South 
state governments, the struggle 
for democary there has Gome to 
a sort of stalemate. The Negro 
community has broken irrevoc- 
oon with the old mores: their 
path to the democratic future, 
however, is being blocked by the 
holders of power; and the white 
masses, still attached to that old 
power center, are glancing sym- 
pathetically at the Negroes but 
are not yet prepared to actively 
oppose segregation. 

Indeed, there are disturbing 
signs that the southern whites in 
the Jabor movement, the group 
which should be = closest to 
Negro people, is very strongly 
attached to the jimcrow system. 
There is an interesting series now 
running in the Pittsburgh Couri- 
er, the Negro weekly examin- 
ing the influence of the White 
Citizens Councils in the southern 
labor movement and the interna- 
tional results of this development. 


In the series the following 
facts among others are revealed: 

© In Montgomery, Ala., four 
of the seven White Citizens 
Councils executive board mem- 
bers are reported to be. union 
members. 


© In Birmingham, Ala., “dis- 
trict leaders of the AFL-CIO 
steel workers got together and 
knifed a proposed conference” 
whose purpose was to improve 
community relations. The union 
leaders worked for the cancella- 
tion after pressure from the 
White Citizens Councils. The 
WCC acted alter learning that 


the conference would deal with _ 


the segregation issue. 

® Negro citizens of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., insist that members 
of the rubber union “organized 
and led the entire demonstration” 
against Autherine Lucy when a 
mob invaded the University of 


| Alabama campus intent upon kill- 


, 


j 


ing her. 


by Abner W. Berry 


The Raee Issue in 
Southern Unions 


© In some northern unions— 
“in the Pittsburgh District” Ne- 
groes are held by union-company 
agreements to “hot, hard and 
heavy jobs.” And in' many in- 
stances Negro workers are rep- 
resented by a specially appointed 
“Negre representative” or “Ne- 
gro trouble shooter.” 

It seems to me that the prob- 
lem in the South is not one of 
telling labor to “clean its house,” 
as many have been shoutiny. 
But it is a case of the labor move- 
ment having to face up to reality 
—and do something about it. In 
the North, the practices com- 
plained about can be tackled bv 


instituting a forthright policy of - 


equal rights with every worker 
being made eligible for all pro- 
motions to all job levels. The 
formation of fair employment 
practice committees in each local 
and district which linger in many 
northern industries and unions. 
. 


IN THE SOUTH it is another 
matter, for there we are dealing 
with a mass movement involving 
hundreds of thousands. And this 
movement grow out of so- 
cial conditions that have form- 
ed set patterns of behavior. IJt is 
obvious that here principles have 
to be fought for with other than 
the mere statement of them. It is 
here that the labor movement 
has been most remiss in the past. 
In a wav, the present danger 
signals are due to what has not 
been done in the past. 

In organizing the South the 
AFL, first, and the CIO much 
later, were careful not to disturb 
the racist pattern of thought 
which the white workers brought 
into the unions withjhem. There 
was a Minimum of education and 


other forms of campaigning for 
ideas and democratic principles. 
The workers were led to believe 
that their ideas were right. 
Now these ideas which Jabor 
Organizers in the past thought 
they could Jive with, or that the 
very organization of unions 
would overcome, have become 
monstrous. They endanger the 
unions, themselves. Now the un- 
ions must fight not just for union 
ORGANIZATION, they must 
also fight for union IDEOLOGY. 
It would seem to me that one of 
the best allies of the union move- 
ment in this regard is the south- 
ern church and the.southern col- 
lege, where militant racism has 
never, except in a few instances, 
been able to achieve power. For 
despite the quiescence of most 
southern white clergymen, it is 
a result not of agreement with 
the White Citizens Councils but 
with maintaining a position from 
which to do battle against ‘the 
councils when the time is ripe. 
It is one of the peculiarities of 
the present scene that the 
churches in the S®uth, especiil- 
ly the church leadets, represent 
the most advanced thought and 
action on the desegregation ques- 
tion, And I have wondered why 


it is that they have not been able. 


to influence the southern white 
workers in a moral wav. It. is 
ssibly because religions Jile is 
ase in a compartment physical- 
ly and calendar-wise, separated 
Stee the vulgar atmosphere of 
the economic struggle. 

Those labor leaders who see 
the present danger to the labor 
movement posed by the WCC 
movement, Should move now to 
bring the influence of the church, 


(Continued on Page 6) ri 


Chinese Communist Party 


Calls for Free Debate 


IN SCIENCE, art and ditera- 
ture the Chinese Communist 
Party has declared its policy to 
be freedom for independent 
thinking avd freedom of debate. 

This policy, summed up in the 
phrase “let diverse schools of 
thought contend.” was put re- 
cently to a meeting of China's 
leading scientists, writers and 
artists in Peking by Lu Ting-vi, 
the head of the propaganda 
department of the Chinese Coin- 
piunist Party. 

Liu is the Communist leader 
who wrote an article in 1949 
tuking sharp issue with those 
who said that war was imminent 
or inevitable. He stressed the 
strength of the peace forces 
which he said were wining 
over the war forces. 

He said the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party “advocates freedom of 
independent thinking in the 
work of literature and art and in 
the work of scientific research, 
freedom of debate, treedom of 
creative work and freedom to 
criticise.” 

It is also believed in “tree- 
dom to express one’s opinion, 
freedom to maintain one’s 
Opinion and to reserve one’s 
Opinion.” 

“The history of our. country 
has proved that if there were no 
encouragement for independent 
thinking and if there were no 
free discussion, then academic 
development would stagnate,” 
he said. 

“The Communist Party of 
China stands for the blossomin 
of all. fowers-in Jiterature an 


art.and for all diverse: schools: of ' 
| thought, in :scientific: work: vying .; of. deve 


. 


with each other.’ 
° 


LU POINTED out that a 
strict distinction must be made 
hetween ideological — struggle 
and the struggle against counter- 
revolutionaries. 

He said there must, for ex- 
ample, be freedom for both 
those who propagated material- 
ism and those who propagated 
idealism. Both were at liberty 
to debate. 

Attempts to solve ideological 
problems by means of admin- 
istrative for could not  pro- 
duce any effect. “Only through 
open debates can materialist 
thinking gradually oveyome 
idealist thinking,- he said. 

Because the enemy. within the 
country had been greatly weak- 
ened and the people's unity 
strengthened, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party was now emphiatie- 
ally putting forward the policy 
of “Let flowers of all seasons 
blossom together and let diverse 
schouls of thought contend.” 

This policy, he said, was aim- 
ed at mobilising all active ele- 
ments to give their best to enrich 
China's literature and art and 
to enable China's scientific work 
to catch up with advanced 


world levels.’ 
* 


IN THE PAST the Chinese 
Communist Party had waged 
several — against sec- 
tarianism, and he suwmmarised 
the experience of these strug- 
gles as: 

“Natural sciences, including 
medieine, have no..class char- 


acter. They: have: their: own: laws . 
lopment 


. method af creation * 
SUITED ciiicaady@: enn: the My: PME, 


“Their relation with social 
systems is only that under bad 
social systems these sciences 
develop slowly and under better 
social systems they can develop 
quickly. 

“Therefore it is erroneous to 
put on class labels) such as 
‘feudal,’ ‘capitalist,’ ‘socialist,’ 
‘proletarian, or ‘bourgeois to 
certain medical theories, or 
theories of biology or other nat- 
ural sciences.” 

It was wrong, he said, to say 
that “Chinese traditional medi- 
cine is feudal, Western medicine 
is capitalist, Pavlov's theory is 
Socialist, Michurin’s theory is 
Socialist, or the theory of hered- 
ity of Mendel-Morgan is capital- 
ist.” 
In philosophy and the social 
sciences the danger of sectarian- 
Ism was also great. 

“Some Party members do not 
listen to critical opinions and 
always regard themselves as 
teachers. 

“If this continues they will 
face dangerous pitfalls as in- 
dividuals and there will be 
stagnation and lack of vitality in 
philosophy and the social sci- 
ences,” he warned 

Warning against / doctrinaire 
attitudes he said they ran coun- 
ter to the realistic attitude of 
Marxism-Leninism and: had 
“nearly Jost our revolution dur- 
ing the period of the democratic 
revolutions in China.” 

The only demand the Party 
made in the field. of literature 
and art was that it should serve 


the le. 
‘ Socialist. realism. was the 


best 


* 
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MUSIC OF MIDDLE AGES 
ON TV SUNDAY PROGRAM 


CBS “Adventure” will retreat! instill confidence in an aspiring 
890 years through history to the; young baseball player, in “A 
hills of Hastings when the oeb-\Tieaiey for Howard Davenport” on 
gram examines “The Bayeux) “Climax!” June 28 (CBS 8:30 p.m. 
lapestry,” next Sunday, 4:30 p.m. , : 
The broadcast will study the Nor- 
man victory over the Anglo-Saxons. 

The or ors hanging, 210 feet 
long, embodies embroidered _pic- 
tures which tell the story of that: 


Daily Worker, New Y Thursday, June zi 1936 7 


|. Actor Praises 
‘Miss Anderson Grips —Candor on 
Audience at Stadium ‘Rodd to Life’ 


HARRY RAYMOND Down There.” And the concert Dear Mr. Platt: 
ad than 15.000 ai | finall concluded. But still the [ was sorry to Jearn from a: 
anart an 19, 1pm 1a ple were standing as if won- that the new “Road to Lile | 
eetlay night at the a area de a if there would be something!comes nowhere near measuring up 
ond, it i 


to the old one, but I must admit 
89th concert season at Lewisohn] ™0Fe: 


I almost popped my teeth out 
Stadium. The eo fees ne Miss Anderson was particularly when | read vour review. ed 
filled most of the field chairs _ effective in the early part of the) Isn't this the first time you ve 
packed every inch of space in the program singing the classic op-'panned a Soviet film? Must have peed : } yes, 
cement stands, was on its feet eratic numbers with the full or-ibeen a heady experience. Well,| Will accompany the action, with: REPORTERS ROUNDUP 
cheering when Marion Anderson chestra. Mr. Monteur, a stately | better late than never. | musicians playing ancient anstru- Marion B. Folsom, U. S. Secre- 
concluded a performance of three man of 81. had firm control of the’ I've been a_ steady reader of, ments. The ancient ballads will be|tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
operatic arias and a group of Ne-) ee” and = Miss Anderson’ vour column for years. I'm an'performed by members of the New| fare, will be the interview guest on 
gro spirituals. brought out all the gripping dra-|actor and 1 appreciate the fight York Pro Musica Aatiqua Society,| WOR-TV's “Reporters’ Roundup 
It was at the conclusion of the : ) ‘you’ de against blacklisting) conducted by Bernard. Kraines. this Sunday at 9 p.m. 


matic power that Verdi wrote into youve ma ; 
second half of the concert, which the aria for Ulrica from the second 
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BIBLE STORIES 

Johnny Carson, his new daytime. 
show on CBS (Monday thru Fri- 
day, 2:00 p.m.), will do a series 
, of children’s versions of tales from 
fateful day, Oct. 14, 1066. 


day, the Bible. 
Music of the early Middle Ages . ° 


a Federally - t 
ind for a Federally OP’ dulagpcon FAYE EMERSON 


heard the New York Philharmonic-|act of “The Masked Ball” and “Oh, 'theatre set-up—just to mention ~= 


sg Tae git > il Bes ee Garry Moore presents “Of All; 
Symphony under direction of, Fatal Gift” from “Don Carlo. things off-hand. , op Crem eniage ~iRiakas : 
Pierre Monteux play the Prelude to Miss Anderson y agp her pro- It's nice to know Fl be able Things” starring Faye Emerson as Bets orn TV, 


ry; sm I "oR | ) ) . ave as A reg: or your, * summer replacement for the 
“Die Meistersinger,” Franck’s D, gram with a joyful rendering of 0 have as much regard for ee he i. ~ | 
Minor Saenidbuly and Stravinsky's! Dalila’s “My Heart Opens At Thy criticisin of Russian cultural prod-| Garry Moore Show which vaca-' Movies, Theatre 
“Fire Bird Suite,” that Miss An-!Voice” from Saint-Saens’ “Samson ucts as T do for all the rest of a ICBS. Nw =3 — Aug.| TV 

derson came out on the great stage! and Dalila.” | BS, Monday thru Thursday, Acton and Ameceaainar of 
Human Values (11) 12:30 


‘your work. I'm sure you will agree - 

r ps peers +: "™ ; , 3 at the biggest rotisserie in the a.m.. 
to sing four airy “er her | It was, indeed, one of thase that the biga tas it ee ia! ; 
Vast repertory. As the glowing 'Ciants vs. Cubs (11) 1:25 
Suspense Story (7) 3 


| world wouldn't hold all. the Rus-| ave Wi | | | 
magic of this great artist's voice | “VeMmnss which will long pe T Sian turkevs that have been rec- | Cralic National Convention while 
flowed out with the militant lyrics membered by the lovers of great ommended to DW readers an the 't is in progress, At the opening Ol | The Coldbergs (5) 7:30 
of “Co Down Moses,” groups in the music. “Best Bets column. - ACTOR. — — will comment on Delain oe cai (9) 7. 
Groucho Marx (4) 8 
{Hourglass Film (Premiere) (7) 8. 
‘Climax: “Circular Staircase” mys- 


Toda 


39 


= 


She sang “Heawn, Heav'n,”, 
“He's Got the Whole World in His: 
Hands” and “Roll, Jordan, Roll”; 
and with Franz Rupp, her piano} 
accompanist, left the stage as the 
applause and cheers roe and over- 
flowed the stadium walls. ‘SPRINGTIME 

The audience was standing by UBE, by Janice 
that time. Young and old alike had © and Louis de Villefosse. 
left their chairs. They moved up duction by Bela Pogany. " ! 
and filled the space in front of the lated by Clara Ryan trom. the apply to “outsiders 
stage. Miss Anderson returned and French. Hlustrations by Hugo excuse the expression). 
was greeted with another tumult-) Gellert. No ewYork Hungarian And so T must) state that the 
ous demonstration following her! Word. 214 pages. $1.50. book, admirable as is its intention, 


audience began quictly to arise! ~ | 
Another feature will be “Whom 
. audi-| tery (2) $:30 
lave will review books and Plays. | Corrigan Case (4 
Two movie filra clips will be Gets vs. Cubs (MCA) 1:33 
IN THE DAN. left wing movement, have decided a aa 
. wee (| Conversati od OY) 
Intro-) ject the books of our friends to the 10:30 p.m.) face headmaster Cy. ae sie 
(if you will Che first clip will deal with a new) Pons (RCA) 12:30 a.m. 
quiz. kids and an elephant, taken Rifiti, ace hued 


from their chairs and move toward | Ure oe 
the stave. Would You Like To Meet?” where 
TeENC Oup e members of the television 
ences will meet the = celebrities 
. : : agnet (- 30 
iow en ead .- {Dragnet (4) 8:5 
H ievve read about. In dition, ny Murray Party (2) 10 
ee iz Kids (2) 10:30 
j UIZ Quiz Kids (2 3 
Ours ungary sb salhancsratg RADIO 
featured as the basis for questions — 
rvs | eye ae a ‘pe Mysterv. Classics (ABC) 7:30 
Bouissounous' to turn over a new Jeat and to sub-; hen — the Quiz Kids (CBS) 
re - rd a ‘State of the Nation (WOR) 9:30 
Trans: cool critical standards we would tou Fadiman tonight (Thursday). 7 oi, Di Lammermoor with Lily 
-atomic) process. The second, a. oar: 
‘home movie, involves one of the: | MO’ IES 
‘Oklahoma, Rivoli 
at the Br ark Z00. | 
wid ons ark nese” ‘Madame Butterflv, Baronet 


‘is poorly written. dn this it as no 


-erts beautiful “Ave Maria.” 


deep throated rendering of Shub- Reviewed by BEN LEVINE 
“Springtime on the Danube” is 
The lights were turned on to the account by a French husband 


denote that the concert had ended,|29d wife writing team of a visit 


But the audience would have none to Hungary in 1954. Chapters are 
of that. Everybody was standing, Written alternately by the wife, 
applauding and demanding more. | Janice Bouissounouse, and the hus- 
The ovation continued for several, band, Louis de Villefosse, And both 
minutes. The distinguished artist. have, according to the jacket ol 
returned again amid the thunder.'the book, a sound literary back- 


She sang “There’s No Hidin’ Place’! 
— — ——_}-— -/ing written a best-seller about the 


M. De Villefosse being the author 
of novels and biographies. 

The couple affirm in an intro- 
ducnon that they planned-a simple 
tourists’ account of their trip, and 
‘that they would not force “the 
living Hungarian realitv” into the 
“framework of either side's propa- 
ganda.” 

They visited Hungarian villages, 
viewed Hungarian theatre — per- 
‘formances, strolled through mu- 
iscums, attended churches, examin- 
ed the industrial project of Stalin- 
‘town, interviewed all classes, and 
then tried faithfully to record their 
iimpressions of this East Europe 
‘democracy. 


village dance group “assistants 
were more numerous than per- 
formers’ —but praise is the domi- 
nant note. For in spite of their 
disclaimers, despite their  state- 
ments that they are not Commu- 


via a ES 

GEORGE JESSEL and his fi- 

mancee, Joan Tyler, are on the 

liner Liberte on their way to a 

tour of Africa and India. Miss 

Tyler had a cyst removed re- 
cently from her eyelid. 


BERRY 


ity, showing a certain prejudice 
in favor of a land that overthrew 
a fascist dictatorship and is work- 
ing for a system where everyone 
is given not only the right to pur- 
sue -happiness but a guarantee of 
attaining it. 


worse than many other books and: BASEBALL STORY 
magazine articles praising the so-! ‘Bieeiats OXceks Ruth: Wises 
cialist democracies and the Sovict ze Chanj : a ee 
= ee Billy Chapin and Gale Gordon stat 
Union, but frankness must have’. - Pk ) “aR ; 
! ; in the story of a man’s desire .to 
a starting point somewhere. | —--— os acl 
Part of the fauic is the transla-,or the matter of their work. 
tion. One schtence will suftice. It's time Wwe broke with 
— Wei are told) about a= certain enervating amiability. 
Frenchman “who evoked a satisfied | 


-——-— ee 


tliis 


If I am right in my. criticism, 


Richard the Third, Bijou 
‘Lovers and _ Lollipops, 


| Normandie 

\Harder They Fall, Astor 

| Ladykillers, Sutton 

| Alexander Nevsky (revival) New 
| Cameo. 


Translux 


DRAMA 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 


i 


‘ground, Miss Bouissounouse hav- 


They had some criticisms—thev ; 
didn’t like the paintings, for ex- 
ample, and thcy noted that in a 


nists, they can’t help, being lovers. 
of all that is progressive in human- 


“At Last’ in a Soviet school when 
the was showed a map of the prob- 


French Resistance movement aud able line ot march of Spartacus’! 


army. 7 
' | do not know what was the 
french word that is translated as 
“evoked,” but the English word 
makes no sense. 


But we cannot blame only the, 
We must blame also! 
generalized 


translation. 
the undistinguished, 
style that is the hallmark of so: 
many writers who think that their: 
icrusading fervor and their reader’s 
enthusiasm will replace the hard 
work and rewriting required for 
really informative reporting. | 

At the risk of seeming picayune,’ 
[ will cite just one example, with 
my copyreaders comments — in 
| parentheses. , Be 

This is from the chapter called 
“Film and Theatre.” | 

“To be convinced of the peo- 
ple’s passion for the theater, one: 
needed only to sce the packed 
houses, the attentive, enthusiastic 
audiences who obviously did not. 
want to miss a word spoken on 
‘the stage.” | 
°(The first phrase is unnecessary! 
_and illustrates the redundancy that: 
is the curse of this enthusiastic lit-' 


erature. The last clause is humor- | 


less and ridiculous. In all my years! 
in the theatre I have never seen, 
an audience that wanted to miss: 
a word.) 

I would, I repeat, have in former 


'I must say so. Nastoesl 

| If I am wrong, there will, I) Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 

jhope, be plenty of more perspica-' Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 

‘cious readers who in the spirit of] Lys 

“Speak Your Piece” will rise to| Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 

answer Tue. A Doll's House, Greenwich Mews 
Discussion can never harm the: Man With the Golden Arm, Cherry 

sale of a book and will even create, Lane. 

new markets for it. No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


—_———— 


——— 


Mr. Villefosse; who had a high times said nothing about the poor 
position in the Free French Navy style, and have been content to 
and participated in the Normandy) point out only the merits of the 
landing, has evidently preserved look. 
his democratic sentiments un-| But is that really helpful? A 
chilled by the cold war, and is| critic made benevolent by his po- 
understandably eager to defend a Jitical sympathies gradually loses 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the strongest southern civilian 
organization numerically, to bear 
on the labor movement. 


For unless this is done there 


country that is the target of the 


world’s darkest forces of reaction. 
. — = 


will be more viewing with alarm 
and greater dangers. And the 
clergymen who are waiting for 
the opportune time to attack the 
white supremacists might not 
ever do so, because the workers 
who alone can give them a plat- 
form from which to attack re- 
mained in the racist mire. | 


ONCE I would have stopped my 
review here with a welcome to 
this well-intentioned .couple, hop- 
ing that uncritical praise wo 

help in the sale of their book. But 
1, along with many others in‘ the’ 


his ability to help his friends, for, 
readers of any sense finally get 
on to him. Furthermore he has 
a corrupting influence. Left-wing 
writers, assured of favorable com- 
ment in the left-wing press and. 
guaranteed a definite (th 


Wednesday evening, June 27. 


if 


David Platt is away on vacation. His 


small) market, simply haven't t | 
incentive to improve the manner 


column will be resumed on his return. - 


‘ew eo eer eeeeree set ; 


Eastland Opens Dock 
Hearing Here Today 


, The headline—hunting Senate Security Committee 
headed by racist Sen. James Eastland (D-Miss) will open hear- 
_ings here this morning on alleged “red” influences on the New 


York docks. 
Victor Riesel, columnist, who'reportedly subpoenaed Jeff kibre, 


was recently blinded by an acid- |legislative representative in Wash- 


thrower, will-be the first witness. 


alleged “Communist” agents. who|Union on the West Coast and is 

“are supposedly collaborating with said to be also seeking to subpoena: 

the racketeers on the waterfront. [Irving Velson, ILWU > representa- 
The Senate subcommittee las tive on the East Coast. 


ee ee — ee eee ee 


IOWA MAYOR SAYS RUSSIAN 
CAN VISIT-“ON OWN TIME” 


By ERIK BERT 


In the first of two days of 
scheduled hearings, Rep. Howard 
Smith (D-Va), committee chair- 
man, said: “We all knew what's 
going to happen.” That did not 
deter him from dragging out the 
hearing with filibustering ques- 
tions. 

Today was set aside for sup- 


_—_Daily Worker, New Yerk, Thursday, June 21, 1956 


em Democrats, it appeared certain today. 
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Civil Rights Bill Due 
lo Get to House Floor 


WASHINGTON, June 20.— The Civil Rights Bill will be reported out of the House 
lington of the International Long-! Rules Committee by a bipartisan vote of its Republican and Northern Democratic mem- 
Riesel has been writing much of ;shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s} bers, over the opposition of the South | 


A memorial mecting this Sunday 


porters of the bill. ‘Tomorrow the 
opponents will be heard, and a’ 
large number have made applica- 


DES MOINES, Towa, June 20.'would likewise bring a closer un- 
~—Mavyor Ray Mills said today he is derstanding between our two peo- 
sorry he invited the Mavor of a'ples. | 
Russian city to visit Des Moines! “I welcome this opportunity. to. 

because “the Communists are malt let to know each other better.) 
ye hav out of it. Mills made it clear he has now 

Nikolai Respopov. Mavor of the changed his views. 

Russian stecl citv. of Dniepropet- Asked if he 
_revsk, can come to Des Moines if passian mavor personally, 
wants to, Mills said: replpied: “Well, someone 
| But he ll be doing it on his OWDigreet him. I might. be 
time ) = 


} 
; 


the 
\fills 
would 
out of 


would = greet 


Mills insisted. “Imi net. in- 
Viting him.” 

| Mills invited Respopov last Feb- 
cruary, saving he hoped the visit 
would “bring a ceoser understand. 


ong between our two peoples.” to him.” 
| "The Russian sn petell we \ills. But he added that he would not 


Be foward the whic idea be, SsuC. a formal invitation and Sidic : 
Veanse he said the: Communists 2¢ did not plan to answer a Soviet 
have twisted his invitation into an | Embassy eopaggen that he set spe- 
-cndorsement of communism. cihe dates for the visit. “f 

Mills, also president of the AFL| “I cant set nobody's dates, | 
State Federation of Labor, said | Mills said. ‘If he wants to come, 
the Communists “are making hay jhe Care CONN. | 
out of it and I dont want any part 


a it. | ee 
He said the Daily Worker haq Open Pairings 
cused his original invitation “to try At Wimbledon 


to show the AFL is now beginuing| 
to see eve-to-eve with the Com- WIMBLEDON, England, June 


munists.” Moscow Radio also has;20.—Budge Patty of Los Angeles, 
“used my position as AFL presi-'the highest seeded American for| 
_ for propaganda purposes, he the men’s singles in the Wimble- 
ze ee ree eer ae that, dom tennis championships, today 
cancels the whole thing out.” | Was placed in the first half of the 
| Mills’ irritation led him to com-'draw with favored Lew Hoad of 
ment to local newsmen that he Australia. | 
never issued) an. invitation te Pattv, sedded fourth for the 
_Respopov. But later, he conceded tournament which gets underwav 
that he had issued such an in-)next Monday, drew A. Huber of| 
Vitation. He explained that. he Austria as his opening round op- 
meant he never personally dis-: ponent, while top-seeded Hoad 
| patched an invitation by letter. ‘was matched against Don Fontana: 
Mills’ invitation was carried in a of Canada. 
omew story dated Feb./13 and was: _-__ 
official 


relayed to the Russian 
sin Moscow. It said: § : FEL 
e “. .. FT wish to extend to vou. 


on behalf of our citizens an in- : 
_vitation to visit our city, which is, (Continued from Page 3) 


located in the bread basket of vesterday that in addition to the 
_ America. huge stockpiling by steel users in 


“We believe such a visit by vou! recent months in anticipation of 
— —_ = wuammmg 2 Strike and higher prices, the in- 


‘dustry would have normally come 


|\down to 80 to 85 percent of ca-! 
Special 


pacity through the summer 
Di 
iscussion 


town.” , 

P | 
Asked whether he would greet: 
e mavor if he were in town, he 


said, “oh, well, 1 g@uess Pd talk 


? 


‘months, from its current 96 per- 
cent. This suggested that the in- 
dustry is not too concerned if a 
‘shutdown for some wecks does 
ttake place. 

Iron Age also said that with 
‘the five-vear contract idea with 
fixed annual -raises, as proposed 
by the compdnies, “steel prices| 
would rise annually.” If the new | 
cost to the steel companies for 
the first vear is anywhere near a 
'20-cent package, the increase would 
average $10 a ton, the magazine 
‘said. 

But while Iron Age shows little 
concem for a stoppage through 
tthe summer months, the magazine 
isees a brisk pickup of demand for 
er in the fourth quarter of the 


Issue 
+ 


Just Out 
* 


PARTY VOICE 
101 West 16 Street 
New York, N. Y. 


vear. 


”>~ — -—-—- es - —- -_—_-- — 


tion to testify, according to Smith. 
The Rules committee sect tomorrow 
at 6 pan. as the deadline for vot- 
ing on reporting out the bill. 

The main case for. the civil: 
rights bill was made by Reps.| 
Emanuel -Celler (D-NY), ehair- 
man, and Keuneth Keating (R-NY),! 
ranking Republican. of the House! 
Judiciary Committee. 

Rep. Leo Allen (R-TD. ranking 
Republican on the Rules Comunit-| 
tee, said he thought the bill was; 
all right. 

Celler and Keating stressed the| 


} 


! 


“moderate” character of HR 627,! 


which embraces the Administra- 
tion proposals that) were intro- 
duced) by Keating. 

Celler said his orrginal bill would 
have gone “far beyond” the Ad- 
ministration proposals but because! 


backing the present bill. 


Air Crash 


(Continued from Page 1) 


yood English with a Latin Ameri- 
can accent. 

At this time we were abreast of 
him. He was to my left. The moon 
above me and to the right gave me 
a good view of the plane. A few; 
seconds after the last radio contact 
I observed a large white puff be- 
hind him, then a verv brief space 
and then a steady trail of mist be- 
hind him. 

I noticed his running lights were 
still blinking. A few seconds after 
we passed abreast, the dumping 
began. 

Then all I could see was a 
large ball of fire. The plane “i 
peared to proceed on course for 
a few seconds when it made an 
abrupt turn to the right. Then 
began what appearcd to be a long 
shallow dive. 

Just after the turn a small ball 
of fire, when compared with the 
mass, fell from the plane. He 
continued the dive tor a_ short 
while and then secmed to be mak- 
ing a shallow, slightly climbing 
turn to the left. A few seconds 
later three more small fire’ balls: 
dropped from the mass. | 


The mass appeared to continue 
upward for a few moments, then 
ure over and drop straight down. 

There was a large explosion| 
and fire on impact, lasting as one 
large mass for some 30 seconds,} 
and diving into one good-size fire 
with four or five smaller ones. 


Signs with Union 


Seagull Hotel, Miami, 


MIAMI, June 20 (FP).—The 145- 
room Seagull Hotel signed a 4%- 
year contract with the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes Union, mark- 
ing the “start of another cycle of 
contract signings,” according to 
Bert Ross, union vice-president. 
covering 795 


workers, calls union recogni- 
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FOR SALE | 


| SPECIAL DEALER Cost sal 1956 | , 
"EV Ploor Models, including RCA. Du-| of our beloved 
LENA 


& 14th Sts.) One hour free parking or 
two tokens. 


, | 
Th 
| © a ia 2 


In Memory ) 


tion, establishment of grievance} 


machinery, arbitration, three paid 
holidays, paid vacations, an 8-hour 
|day, 6-day week and time an a half 
for overtime. Pay/ raises are similar 
to’ those negotiated with other 


WOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, week : 
_ Milcal, Kay's Budget Movers 3-386. 


mont, Zenith, G.E. and Admiral. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 145 Pourth Ave., (13th 

A Group of Friends 

re 8 j ! , 7 ; 


beachfront hotels: since the union’s 


organizing drive started over a year 
ago. 


at 3:50 p.m. will honor Thomas 
Dombrowski and Frank Grodzki, 
Polish-American trade union figures 
who were slain here May 31 by a 
still unidentified gunman. 
The meeting is being held at 
the Polonia Club, 219 Second Ave. 


near 14 St., the scene of the mur- 


ders. 

The two men, both well-known 
in the Polish-American communi- 
ties of both this city and Detroit, 


iwere shot down by intruders upon 


a gathering held to welcome home 
a group of people who had recent- 
ly toured Poland. 

The murder was promptly char- 


acterized by police as the outcome 


of a hold-up. Associates of the 
slain pair have not, however, ruled 
out the possibility of political moti- 
vation in the murder. Both men, 
and Dombrowski in particular as 
the former cditor of a progressive 
Polish-American newspaper, had 
won the enmitv of pro-fascist Po- 


of the difficulties involved he WAS! lish emigre circles. 


From the District Attorney's of- 
fice and 9th police precinct head- 
quarters, no headway was reported 
on solving the Dombrowski and 
Grodzki murders. 

James O'Leary, DA confidential 
secretary, reported yesterday that 


I'there are “no new leads’ to the 


killers’ identity, and that, 20 days 
after the slaving, it is “an open 
case... still under investigation.” 

Detective Raymond Kenny, one 


ee Ce ee 


TRIAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Q. Would it require force and 


violence? 


A. No. It would mean sweeping 
reforms, especially in government 
commissions and agencies. 

Q. Would these — en- 
compass what you mean by Rev- 
olution? 

A. Revolution could mean build- 
ing up social reforms and building 
up industrial production. 
THREE STEPS 

Charney explained American 
Communists visualize achieving so- 
cialism through three steps: 

1.—Election of a people's dem- 
ocratic coalition government. 

2.—Once that coalition is in 
power, it would introduce a whole 
series of progressive reforms which 
would perhaps include nationaliza- 
tion of some major industries and 
the banks. 

3—When the people move ahead 
more decisively through public 
ownership of the means ef produc- 
tion, the nation would move into 
an era of socialism. 

Chamey said William Z. Foster, 
Communist. Party natienal chair- 
man, in his book, “Twilight of 
World Capitalism,” published in 
1949, presented this outlie as a 
means of transition to socialism. 

Q. Was that the official position 
of the Communist Party at that 
time? 

A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Has that policy changed since 
then? 

A. No, it was further developed. 

Q. What was your understand- 
ing during the indictment period 
of peaceful transition to socialism? 

A. My understanding has has al- 
ways been to achieve socialism by 
democratic processes. 

Charmey will continue for the 
third day at 10 a.m. today in room 
110, U. §S. Courthouse, Foley 
Square, * ae 


MEMORIAL HERE SUNDAY 
FOR SLAIN UNIONISTS 


of 15 policemen assigned tothe case 
from the 9th precinct, said, “We 
are trving to obtain better informa- 
tion. We have no_ identification, 
since the two men were masked, 
except height and possibly national 
origin.” 

He said that meant merelv that 
the attackers were dark, “Latins, 
and that covers a lot of ground.” 

Kennv, amd Edward Cosgrove, 
detective in charge of the police 
probe, still hold to the theory that 
‘both Polish-American leaders were 
Ikilled in an atempted hold-up, not 
as the target of political assassins. 


SOBELL 


(Continued from Page 1) 
an arrested judgment before So- 
bell was sentenced, and was em- 


bodied in every appeal to higher | 


courts. 

But the issue in this motion is 
not the fact that he had been 
kidnapped — that was known from 
the start—but that the prosecutors 
in the “atom-spv” trial engineered 
a fraud on the jury. This issue 
Kaufman left untouched. 


SOBELL PROTEST 
RALLY TODAY 


}A protest meeting for the re- 
lease of Morton Sobell will be held 
tomorrow (Thursday) 8 p.m. at 
Adelphi Hall. Dave Alman, na- 
tional secretary of the Committee 
to Secure Justice for Morton So- 
bell, will discuss the new devel- 
opments in the Sobell case. 

Victor Rabinowitz, civil liberties 
attorney, will speak about a newly 
published book on the Rosenberg- 
Sobell Case, “Was Justice Done” 
by Professor Malcolm Sharp. 
There will be a memorial tribute 
to Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. 
Adelphi Hall is at 74 Fifth Ave. 
The meeting is sponsored by the 
American Socialist Forum ef New 
York. 


Mill Cleses in 
Carolina, Blames 


Japan Imperts 
The trend of textile mill shut- 
downs, on the claim that Japanese 
imports dominate the market, con- 
tinued with yesterdays announce- 
ment by Capertown Mill, Inc., 
Greenville, S.C., that it was clos- 
ing and was throwing 250 work- 
ers out of jobs. 

The company attributed the 
closing to the rising volume of 
imports of carded gingham from 
Japan. The large number of such 
announcements in recent weeks, 
some from major companies, coin- 
cides with a campaign by textile 
interests for State Department ac- 
tion limiting imports. 

At the same time a_ boycott 
movement aimed at Japanese im- 
ports is being pushed. In Alabama 
and South Carolina the state leg- 
islatures passed laws requiring 
stores to display signs telling cus- 
tomers they sell Japanese imports. 


2,270 Strike at 
Congoleum-Nairn 


KEARNY, N. J.,- June 20. — A 
strike of 2,270 workers began this 
morning at the Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc. by the United Rubber 


aa 


_J 


Workers after. a breakdown of - 


month-long contract negotiations. 


\ 


Robinson (Cincy 
~ Not Bklyn) Only 
Allstar Rookie? 


Slugging Frank Robinson, Cincinnati's 21-year-old left 
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fielder, may be the only rookie 


: ' | 
major league all-star teams. Robinson took over the lead for, 


the Jeft field starting berth on the 
National League All-Star team to- 
dav with 12,711 votes so far as 
compared with 12,253 for runner- 
up Rip Repulski of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

Voting for all-star plavers, which 
is being handled by newspapers, 
radio and television. stations, will 
close Friday, the ballots are being 
counted by Baseball Commissioner 
ord Frick’s office. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

FIRST BASE: Mickey Veron, 
Boston, 17,410; Vice Wertz, Cleve- 
land, 13.445: Bill Skowron, New 
York, 3,143; Rov Sievers, Wash- 
ington, 2,923; Vic Power, Kansas 
City, 2,756. 

SECOND BASE: Nelson Fox, 
Chicago, 17,592; Billy Goodman, 
Boston, $8,395; Bobby Avila, Cleve- 
land, 7,286; Billy Martin, New 
York, 4,494; Pete Runnels, Wash- 
jngton 2,702. 

THIRD BASE: George Kell, 
Baltimore, 11.645; Ray Boone, 
Detorit, 10.272; Al Rosen, Cleve- 
land, 8,537; Eddie Yost, Washing- 
ton, 4,082; Hector Lopez, Kansas 
Citv, 2.518. 

SHORTSTOP: Harvey Kuenn, 
Detroit, 29,402: Chico Carrasquel, 
Cleveland, 4.578; Gil McDougald, 


New York, 3.432. 


LER’ FIELD: Ted Williams; 
Boston 21.289: Minnie Minoso, 
Chicago, 6.291; Charley Maxwell, 
Detrait, 5,108; Al Smith, Cleve- 
land, 2.661; Enos Slaughter, Kan- 
sas City, 28.598 

CENTER FIELD: Mickey Man- 
tlhe, New York, 56,639; Jiminy 
Piersall, Boston, 5.010. 

Right Field: Al Kaline, Detroit, 
91.586: Hank Bauer, New York, 
Y 230; Jackie Jensen, Boston, 4,- 
783; Jim Lemon, Washington, 
2,344. 
on 8.) Ri it 
York, 33.975: 
Chicago, 2,067. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

FIRST BASE: Dale Long, Pitts- 
burgh, 31,787; led Kluszewski, 
Ciucinnaiti, 17.837; Gil Hodges, 


New 


Lollar, 


Your Berra, 
Sherman 


Broklyn, 2,340; Wally Moon, St. 


Louis, 2,176. 

SECOND BASE: Red Schoen- 
dienst, New York, 24,387; Johnny 
Temple, Cincinnati, 15,849; Gene 
Baker, Chicago, 5,302; Junior 
Gilliam, Brooklyn, 3,255. 

THIRD BASE: Ken Boyer, St. 
Louis, 22,394. Ed Mathews, Mil- 
waukee, 13,418; Ray Jablonski, 
Cincinnati, 11,056. 

SHORTSTOP: «Ernie Banks, 
Chicago, 18,423; Rov McMillan, 
Cincinnati, 5: Pewee Reese, 

ick Groat, Pitts- 


Tomorroi Manhattan 


TOPICAL THEATRE presents: 2 one-act 
Original plays, “The Desperados’ and “The 
Jackpot.” Friday eve. curtain 8:45-p.m. 
77 Fiftn Ave. (15th St.'. Voluntary con- 
tributions. Benefit: Seamen's Defense Com- 
mittee Against Coast Guard Screening. 


_— ee 


Last 2.days 
“ALEXANDER NEVSKY” 


and ‘SHORS” 
STARTS SATURDAY, JUNE 23 
A Sensational Documentary 


“ATOMS FOR PEACE” | 
and 
The International Song 
and Dance Festival 


“SONGS OVER THE VISTULA” 
CAMEO $ 4th St. sth Ave. 


JUdsen 6-8534 


SPORTS Daily ¥ 


NEVER TOO OLD 


named to start on either of the 


burgh, 4,271; Alvin Dark, St.’ 


Louis, 3,959; Johnny Logan, Mil- (See Scoreboard) 
watkee, 2,611. nin sone - 


LEFT FIELD: Frank Robinson,’ JH AROS PRAISES 


Cincinnati, 12,711; Rip Repulski, | 
St. Louis, 12,253; Frank Thomas, BRITON, RUSSIAN 
BUDAPEST, Hungary, June 20. 


Pittsburgh, 9,837; Del  Ennis,| 
—Sandor [haros of Hungary, whose 


ee 


New York, Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Philadelphia, 5,515; Bobby Thom- 
son, Milwaukee, 3,410. 5,000-meter running record was: 

CENTER FIELD: Duke Snider,’ broken Tuesday by Cordon Pirie; 
Beooklyn, 19,082; Gus Bell, Cin-| of England, said today he hopes to! 
cinnati, 18,414; Willie Mavs, NeW race against both Pirie and Rus- 
York, 9,510; Richie Ashburn,'sian ace Vladimir Kuts in Buda- 
Philadelphia, 4,860. | pest, Aug. 19. 

RIGHT FIELD: stan Musial, Pirie and Kuts, both beat Tharos’ 
St, Louis, 26,899; Wally Posts! old world record in’ the 5,000- 
Cincinnati, 13,896; Hank Aaron, | eter event in Bergen, Norway, 
Milwaukee, _ 2.952; Lee Walls.’ vesterday.  Pirie’s winning time 
Pittsbur th, 9,604. Iwas 13:36.8. Kuts was clocked in 

CATCHER: Roy Iharo’s old) mark was. 


Campanella, : 19.3 
Brooklyn, 21,812; Kd Bailey, Cin-| 1 49'8 
meeeti, i5,i00: te Semen) Cl. lk. ele an 
Milwaukee, 4,895; Bill Sarni, New: Both Hharos and his ee? oe 
York, 3,667; Stan Lopata, Phila- haly Tglio were full of praise for 
delphia 3.266 ea the time achieved by Pirie. | 
Saree “It must have been a wonderful 


=e race,” Tharos said. And Iglio added: 

Ez Hopeful “It is a pitv that Iharos was not 
PHOENIX, Ariz., June 20.—, there.” 

Former heavyweight champion Ez-|  Igloi said that Pirie and Kuts 

zard Charles said today he soon were invited by the Hungarian 

would be back in the “heavyweight sports association to participate in 

picture” after scoring a technical an international field) and track: 


knockout over Bob Albright. In: meeting in Budapest, Aug. 19. 
last night’s bout Charles showed!: “Iharos in this meet will have} 


—— ee 


ticularly his work in the efforts to 
sett juvenile delinquency. Joining: 
tthe Brooklyn Dodgers as an in-| 
e fielder in L947, he became the first 
T J k Negro major league baseball player. 
0 ac le The Spingarn Medal was_ insti- 
: tuted in 1914 bv the Tate J. E.! 
For the first time, the coveted coingarn, then chairman of | the! 
Spingarn Medal awarded annually V4 aC:p Board of Directors. It is a 
- * Negyo American lor distin- gold medal awarded “for the high- 
guished achievement, will be pre-| et or noblest achievement by an 
sented to an athlete, Jackie Robin-| 4 werjcan Negro during the pre- 
son of the Brooklyn World Cham- ceding vear or years.” = 
pion baseball team, Roy Wilkins, The award to Jackie Robinson is. 
executive secretary of the National the 41st. Among previous Spingarn! 
Association for the Advancement yfeedalists have been Dr. Ralph. 
of Colored People, announced | 7, Buache Murian Ane & 
here. | 'Philip Randolph, Judge William H. 
The medal was awarded to Hastie, Thurgood Marshall, Carl 
Jackie for “his superb sportsman-: Murphy, Dr. Channing H. Tobias, 
ship, his pioneer role in breaking Roland Haves, the late Walter 
the color bar in organized baseball,! White and the late Dr. Louis T. 
and his civic consciousness,” par-. Wright. 
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BUT THIS ONE WAS CLOSER 


- * . 
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LOUISE BROUGH, left, and Shirley Fry, top ranked American 
woman tennis stars, admire the Wightman Cup, which they helped 
win from England, a habit of 20 years standing. This time, how- 
ever, The English girls won two matches and made it closer than 
usual. Now Louise and Shirley are priming for Wimbledon, THE 


ag and the challenge of the meteoric Althea Gibson of New | 
all | 


on the a 
5 COREBOARD 
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by lester rodney 


Did Someone Say Welcome Back? 


AS YOU SEE, something new has been added. The Daily 
Worker is re-instiiuting a sports page. 

We are limited by deadline ‘and personnel considerations. To 
put it another Way, as you may have heard rumored, operating 
capital is not our strong point. We can’t compete with the big 
advertising, big money press on the scores, up to the minute stand- 
ings, ete., etc. We think, however, we can supply a verv interest- 
Ing page of sports with features, angles, comment, interviews, 
and of course, in the traditional Daily Worker manner, no punches 
pulled where something is off base. 

We'll try, aayhow, Let us know what vou think will make it 
better, bearing in mind the facts of life mentioned above. 


* 
Alvin Dark of the Cardinals 

DOWN AROUND the St. Louis batting cage at Ebbets Field 
Alvin Dark looked strangely familiar in his Cardinal uniform. 
The thin faced. 33-vear-old former captain of the Polo Grounds 
crew shook hands one alter another with local writers who wished 
him duck. , 

“It fits, anyhew,” he grinned, tugging at the new suit. He re- 
peated his sentiments at the time of the trade, that though there 
was no complaint, it was part of the game, it was natural to feel 
alter six years and two pennants with one organization that he 
was sort of part of that organization. “It's hard to leave the fel- 
lows.” the man from Lake Charles, La., said simply. But now— 

“I Jike the looks of this ball clib, I respected it when Iwas 
with the Giants, Pennant? Well, l'in going to do my best to help.” 

He did his best this night all right, with three hits and quick 
handed fiielding which tended to obscure the fact that he has a 
limited range as shortstops go. They always said that about him, 
yet when he came to Boston his first vear as a regular, in 1948, 
the Braves won their first pennant in many years, and thea when 
he came to the Polo Grounds in 1951 the Giants did the same, 
and in 1954 the Giants won. both the pennant and the World Series 
and you know teams don’t do such things unless there is strength - 
at shortstop. 

So he must-have some qualities, this Mr. Dark. Stan Musial, 
after less than a week as his teammate, said, “He acts like a real 
team player, and gives the infield poise.” | 

On the other side, Jackie Robinson, a keen observer of ball- 
plavers, while not passing an opinion on whether the Giants or 
Cards did better in the trade, said, “The Cards got something im- 
portant when they got Dark. He will be a good influence in a 
close race because-he is a great competitor: when the chips are 
down.” ' 

(Which, come to think of it, is as good a reason as any to ex- 
pect that if the National League race goes down to the wire, you 
can expect to see a Mr. Robinson, 37 vears and all, in there some- 
where for the World Champions.) 

When a plaver shifts teams in .mid-season, he has to make 
quick arrangements for moving his family to the city he'll be cen- 
tered on. This is not always possible in the housing shortage, 
which, in case you didn’t know it, exists in St. Louis as well as 
every other city vou cC2an name. 

“I was lucky,” said Dark, “I rented Bobby Hofman’s house 
tor the summer.” Hofman of the Giants lives in St. Louis. “And 
Whitey (Lockman) rented Don Mueller’s.” 

Before leaving the subject of Dark, remind me some day to 
write a novel about a basically decent but typical man from Loui- 
siana thrown suddenly into the most intimate contact with Ne- 
grocs as teammates, how he reacts initially and how he gradually 
but steadily ehanyes until he can be indeed a real captain of his 
team, wnich he couldn't have been the first year. 


Forty Too Good for Twenty 

“THE BATTING ORDER for St. Louis,” said the man over 
the loud speaker, “Whitey Lockman, number 2, right field, Alvin 
Dark, number 11, shortstop. . . .” 

This is the Cards? 

You wondered what Sal Maghe was thirking over in the 
Dodger dugout. The 1951 Miracle Team of the Polo Grounds was 
really scattered. Bobby Thompson at Milwaukee, Monte Irvin at 
Chicago, he was in Brooklyn, Durocher out of baseball, now Dark 
and Lockman in St. Louis. What did the word “Giants” really 
mean? Not what the sports romanticists make it. Thev confuse it 
with “Yale,” where a Yale stays a Yale all his lite and sings songs 
about the place aid doesn’t become a Harvard or a Penn overnight 
and try to beat Yale the next day. These are men working for a 
living. They have loyalty to the club they are working for, but 
they also know what the man in the club's office can do to them 


without asking them, so they can’t be TOO Yale about it\though 


its a game and there is team spirit even in the drive to win more 
money and higher salaries. 

The rest of the Card lineup this night included Hank Sauer, 
formerly of the Chicago Cubs; Bobby Morgan, formerly of* the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and Philadelphia Phils; Bobby Del Greco, for- 
merly of the Pittsburgh Pirates and Murry Dickson, formerly of 
the Cardinals, then the Phillies and now back to the Cardinals. 

The important one was Dickson, who will be 40 years old in 
August and hung the first shutout of the year on the Dodgers with 
fine control, a snaky curve and a fluttering knuckeball. Brooklyn's 
Sandy Koufax, who is half his age and throws twice as*hard, was 
batted out in a hurry, being a bonus baby who should be learning 
the trade in the minor leagues and like all those deprived of such 
schooling is inconsistent and sporadic. 

Say, some of these Dodgers better -start hitting. Brooklyn 
heat Dickson’ five times in a row up to Tuesday night. He is un- 
likely to be improving any at his age. There is only one other ex- 
planation. . . ss 


* 


